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considerations of general welfare are the ground of judgment in most cases 
of perplexity. They are highly instructive, too, as regards the slow modi- 
fication of moral sentiment that is taking place in various directions. To 
mention but one point, they show that the moral right of a person to shorten 
life under certain special conditions is recognized far more widely than it 
was a generation or two ago. 

The results are also significant, as Professor Sharp indicates, for moral 
education, revealing points at which moral training ought to be greatly 
strengthened. Every teacher of ethics who comes to close quarters with 
the practical attitudes of his students must recognize, along with some ex- 
hibitions of an unreasoning rigorism, far more painful expressions of lax- 
ity, especially in respect to the importance of truthfulness, and of regard 
for financial obligations, for pledges and contracts of every kind. 

Such a study as has been here undertaken may render good service both 
to ethical theory and to ethical practice. Any increase in definite and de- 
tailed knowledge of moral conditions is a desideratum. Might not special 
investigations be profitably extended to other classes of society, and to other 
kinds of problems ? Our indebtedness to Professor Sharp will be redoubled 
if the experience and skill won in this study are still further used in the 
same direction. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 
Brown University. 

Pragmatisme et modernisme. Par J. Bourdeau. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1909. — pp. vii, 238. 

' ' A bas la logique, vive la fisychologie ! Telle est la devise du prag- 
matisme.'" A single sentence sometimes expresses an entire standpoint, 
and the words quoted above (pp. 74, 75) leave no doubt as to the attitude 
of the writer towards pragmatism and its implications. They at once 
characterize and condemn the point of view under consideration, and if 
the book as a whole is devoted to the task of characterization, the con- 
demnation is not on that account the less evident. Pragmatisme et mod- 
ernisme is made up of papers written at different times and already pub- 
lished in the Journal des Debats. Their connection with one another is 
somewhat slight, and they are avowedly intended for the intelligent ama- 
teur rather than for the professional philosopher. The result is a lack of 
technical terms and few assumptions of a knowledge of philosophical 
writings on the part of the reader, while these advantages are not offset by 
superficiality or by any want of accuracy. The lightness of touch so 
often found in the French feuilleton is united with a critical appreciation 
and keenness that render the book as valuable as it is interesting. 

After four introductory chapters, grouped under the title of Agnosticism, 
comes the first main division of the subject-matter. The principal tenets 
of pragmatism are described, together with their close relationship to the 
teachings of the English empiricists from Locke to Spencer. Pragmatism 
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is essentially a racial philosophy, Anglo-Saxon through and through, with 
all the Anglo-Saxon's fondness for practical details, with all his impatience 
of idle speculation and his confidence in facts and in experience. More- 
over, it is no mere chance that pragmatism first made its appearance in 
America. It is a typically Yankee production. Who but a Yankee would 
have found the meaning of truth to lie in its practical results ? The wri- 
tings of James and Schiller are regarded as the most characteristic mani- 
festations of pragmatism, while Bergson is a more profound representative 
of a similar tendency. The Italian pragmatists led by Papini have, on 
the other hand, developed pragmatism into a sort of Machiavellian oppor- 
tunism, which gives the world over to the caprices of individual fantasy 
and volition, and justifies every enterprise by its success. However much 
they may differ from one another in detail, all pragmatists are subject to 
the same illusion, in that they regard reality as something unstable, 
created by the thinker who experiences beneficial results from his beliefs. 
The theory is of some value, because it calls attention to concrete facts and 
so provides a warning against an over-abstract rationalism, but, on the 
other hand, it utterly ignores the results reached by such thinkers as 
Leibniz and Kant. For the pragmatist they are as if they had never existed. 
Modernism is the application of the pragmatic method to a special field. 
It finds the truth of religion to be entirely of a practical and moral sort. 
The efficacy of belief in dogmas is the most convincing proof of their truth, 
in fact, to a certain extent, their efficacy is their truth. The reality of 
transubtantiation, for instance, is to be found in the faith of the worshipper 
who kneels before the host, as if in the presence of the Christ. No other 
reality is necessary to make the doctrine true. The treatment given to the 
whole subject of the religious crisis in France, and to the present religious 
unrest to be found everywhere, is clear and eminently suggestive, but for 
the most part it concerns matters not to be counted, strictly speaking, as 
philosophy. 

G. N. Dolson. 
Wells College. 

The Will to Believe as a Basis for the Defense of Religious Faith, a Critical 
Study. By Ettie Stettheimer. New York, The Science Press, 1907. 
— pp. vi, 97. 

Miss Stettheimer here undertakes an epistemological examination of 
Professor James's famous doctrine, an examination partly comparative, re- 
lating it to other volitional philosophy, and partly critical, " for the purpose 
of exhibiting its utter inherent inconsistency ' ' (p. v). Though appreciative 
of the fact that " as a sermon, owing to its fullness of suggestion and of 
wisdom, it is of irresistible charm " (p. 97), she finds that from the standpoint 
of a desire for truth it is wholly unacceptable to the intellect. The founda- 
tion of the doctrine she succinctly states as the theories that "belief is the 
kernel of all judgment whatsoever ; secondly, that it is the same psychical 



